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EDITORIAL NOTES 



The withdrawal of Dr. Elmer E. Brown from the Commis- 
sionership of Education may very properly be made the occasion 
Dr. Brown's of comment on both the office and the man. Dr. 
Resignation Brown has done much to make the reports issued 
by the Bureau of Education more valuable to all who seek in- 
formation on educational matters. The reports of the Commis- 
sioner have appeared very promptly at the opening of the year. 
The tables have been modified in such a way as to make the 
facts more accessible. Digests of the statistics have been pre- 
pared which set forth the meaning of the technical matter in 
easily comprehensible form. A series of separates covering 
vital interests has been issued from time to time by well-quali- 
fied specialists. The library of the Bureau has made its material 
more than ever available to students. For all this steady and 
helpful improvement of the Bureau, the educational world owes 
much to Dr. Brown. 

Discouragements have arisen because of the attitude of Con- 
gress. Dr. Brown launched a campaign for more research funds. 
Need of His plans were comprehensive and contemplated 

Educational work on the part of the federal government in the 
investigation of schools and other social institu- 
tions which contribute to education. The need of investigations 
of this type was not regarded by Congress as sufficiently impera- 
tive to warrant appropriations. The number of people who are 
directly affected by educational legislation is comparatively 
small as contrasted with those affected by the work done by the 
federal government in agriculture. Yet it is difficult for this 
smaller group of professional educators to see how the country 
at large can fail to demand some more highly organized educa- 
tional investigations. Dr. Brown has done a large service in in- 
terpreting his office as responsible for investigation. The Bureau 
must be aggressive in its collection of information. It has been 
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more aggressive than ever before under Dr. Brown. It is to 
be hoped that the next commissioner will follow this part of 
Dr. Brown's program with vigor. 

The call of a single institution was strong enough to take an 
officer from a government bureau. New York University is 
Educators to ^ e con g ra tulated on securing the services of 
Must Co- a man of national reputation and high scholarly 

operate with attainments and standing. The Bureau of Edu- 
cation ought to be a place of such influence and 
dignity that no one could find a larger sphere of influence than 
the headship of this Bureau. The frank fact is that the Com- 
missioner of Education does not have at the present time a 
position of the dignity and influence which he should command. 
For this state of affairs, those who have charge of schools are 
responsible. Superintendents and teachers should make it clear 
to their representatives that there is a desire — a widespread 
demand — for educational investigations. There is at the pres- 
ent time too little interest on the part of teachers in the service 
which the Bureau renders. A representative at Washington 
of a district where the publications of the Bureau are little used 
is not likely to initiate a movement for the enlargement of the 
Bureau. The educators of the country must make known in 
unequivocal fashion their demand for the enlargement of the 
Bureau. Dr. Brown undoubtedly saw before him at New York 
University a more congenial opportunity. The lesson to be 
learned from his resignation by all who are interested in the 
Bureau is not obscure. It is to be hoped that the Bureau may 
soon receive the support which will make it what it should be. 



